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Junior and community colleges must explode many 
traditional notions about education in order to fulfill their 
promises to poor and disadvantaged students. The number of junior and 
community colleges and the number of students attending them have 
increased rapidly in the past few years. But many communities think 
that community colleges didn't keep their promises. Most community 
college students are poor, and college costs are frequently high. 
Students frequently cannot get into the job training programs they 
want because of staff, space and money shortages. To work toward 
fulfilling community college ide|ls, ideas about student and teacher 
roles and about ways of measuring success must be changed. Teachers 
must help students improve their self concept and gain self 
confidence, processes which teachers with Ph.D. 's may damage because 
of a condescending attitude. Good community colleges have stopped 
using standards based on eKclusiveness, a major shift in attitude and 
procedures, both in curriculum design and in course grading. The CCCC 
Guidelines recognize the broadened definition of junior college 
education and the neceasity of adapting the training of two-year 
college English teachers to it. The Guidelines take a stand against 
racism in training programs but not sexism. Junior colleges are one 
of the best places to change racist and sexist attitudes because 
students come there with great faith in education. (KM) 
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Whun Lhe Carnegie Conmission on HimuT Kducnt urn mnd,- ifw 
most recent rciport, It said chut the i;nu«d Stntps clnesn't ncpcl 
a single new institution graniing tioc tar's dogrep.q, bui that it 
aoes need a lot more urban community co.lloges. Kliat: new pro- 
mi;30 do juniar collegcis offer, pxtilting annugh or roflllstic 
enough, to justify that rtjeommenda tion ? 

The quustlon la not easy to rmswor, Knr one thing thero 
are a lot of junior colleges. in 1962 there were lust over 400' 
^" ^565. the PKLA DirecLorv listed 1,013. It wag fashionable to 
say, n.- or three years ago, that a now lunior cnllegr? t^penpd 
somewhere, every week, and althouRh I don't think they are ex- 
ploding at quite such a rate those days, it seems a safe guesfl 
that- the 1969 figure Is out-of-date. Some of these colleges are 
prlvat:e, some public. A few of. them are free, n few verv ex- 
pensive. Some of them are inner-city schools, and some are in 
the middle of wheacflelds and deserts and mountains, with the 
nearest population center a day's drive away. Some enroll 
students, some 20,000. .Some are little more than pale copies 
of what s offered during the first two years at the nearest 
state university, wit:h a secretarial course or two thrown in 
to Justify Che term "comprehensive," Some of them are ex-tech- 
nlcal schools, with a course in humanii Jes added hu they can 
call themselves "community colleges." Some of them have been 
operating quietly, with a steady, stable student body, for moro 
Chan half a century, and some of them are so new the doors aren't 
hung yet when the students line up for registration. 

Another reason the question is hard to answer la that not 
everybody agrees on what community colleges promise to do. The 
public relations man, writing copy for the college catalog will 
probably say chat the junior college Is "dedicated to the^educa- 
tlonal needs of the whole community," rhac it "accepts everv stu- 
dent where he is and takes him as far as he can go," that it "re- 
cognizes a variety of abilities and oblecClves and tries to meet 
all of them." It's true that on any given day you are likely to 
eat your hamburger at the same table with a pre-law major, an as- 
piring radiological technician, a Vietnam veteran memori?ing the 
multiplication table, and a local housewife learning to change 
her own sparkplugs. Most comprehensive Junior colleges do offer 
four programs: technical, cransfer, general educai:lon (sometimes 
called -emedial"), and non-crodlt community service cnurses in 
evarythlng from cake deccratlng to stock markec Invescment. 
Those phrases about the "whole commur.ity" about everv student," 
are proinises the community college tries to keen 
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State legislacors, on the other hand, see cnnmunity coIlDf*oH 
from a slightly different pcrspprrivp* Tho New \ork 1 t^g ;h i cii'iii^' 
recGniiy p/iH«j-Mi n bill nuikin^^ It nvuuinfnrv for nil r<iiiini(in f r v 
ipgc? insiruciorH to teach .15 uiiiuact hourH, ,i 1 I undtTj^radtKi i r 
structors In fpur = ye44r schools 12, and all graciuate prnfc?ssor5 9, 
Govurnor Hockefener vetoed the New York bill, but similar roquiru 
ments in similar prDportlons are scate law in Florida and Tennes.seo, 
and perhaps by now in other states 1 don't know about. At loaHt n 
few state politiciana think the promise of comniunity collegt?K Is 
cut-rate education^-'more teaching for less money. 

Wliether it'S state law or not, as recently as three year« 
ago well over half of the country ^g junior college English teacherR 
were meeting classes for 13-15 hour^ a week, a nearly'a quarter of 
them had more than 100 composition students,-^ Caught in the presf^nt 
money shortage, more colleges seem to be moving away frnm the NCTK/ 
National Junior College Comniittee^s workload recommandat ion of nine 
hours a week, limited to 50 composition students, than are moving 
toward it. 

What the community college promises English teachers, then. 
Is a good deal of hard work. At least 12 hours of the load wll]^ 
be some kind of freshman composition and there little chanca of 
being "promoted" out of comp into litarature classf-_, because the 
proportion of composition to literature will probably remain about 
six to one. Outside their classes, the teachers will act as aca- 
demic advisors for anything from 10 to more than 50 students, help 
get out the college paper or creative writing magazine or annual, 
coach a play or two, give talks to civic clubs. And none of this 
counts meetings* Junior college teachers certainly don't perish 
because they don't publish---and on the other hand, a community college 
taacher who can plan a text with a fresh and lively attitude to-- 
ward writing will probably find the publisher's represencatives 
lined up outside the door, fighting for a luncheon date. We have 
a couple of colleagues who got a contract on the basis of some 
notes on the back of a cocktail napkin. 

Finally, the community that 10 years ago enthusiastically 
voted a big bond issue for junior college buildings may be out de- 
feating this year's operating levy because some people think the 
college didn't keep its promises* Thos^ who thought it promised 
niracles feel it has let them downi things seem to be going along 
much like always-=bad, maybe a little worse. People who saw the 
college as a kind of law and order device, an end to all that 
trouble young people make, are probably blaming the college for 
admitting too many Black students; instead of being grateful, 
■'they" are down there picketing the cafeteria and getting TV 
coverage for overturning the bookstore shelves. People who 
thought the junior college did indeed promise a new deal for 
Black students find the deal isn-t very new. Black students 
are admitted all right, those who can scrape up the tuition, 
but now the cafeteria is charging them an extra 2^ for mustard 
on their hot dogs, the bookstore Js refusing their checks, and 
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the college ICHelf is koeping them out of the medlcai proprnms 
because their snoraa on rhost.. middle class, whi : c-orl enf en- 
trance tests are too low; t!ie ronrs^e is flunkinn thftn out of 
transfer classGs beraiisP fh«y ,,'an'l; vrito f J uent ' academic ]nrpon 
Black stuJents are in, but they're only half way in. Wiatever 
the comniunlty expecCGd, somv pe-'oplp are likely to spf the local 
college as going back on Its promise. 

The college's most iinporLant promlst; , however, is nor to 
the public or the politicians, to tho community or -the college 
staff, but to the scudenCs. if the college can keep thn! cru- 
cial promise, all the others, excepc the one r.bout saving mono%, 
will automatically he kept too. But before we cnn iudge how 
well the college la serving the studentn, we need to know some- 
thing about who the students are. 

In the urban conmunity collofie T know most about, the 
students are poor by almost any standard. In the 1970-71 school 
year, three-four uhs of them came from families with incnneq of 
less than $7,000 a year; nearly half, 431, from families with 
less than $3,000.- Tuition went up a llucle tfiis vear—lt'K 
more than $200 i semester for full-time students— and It's hnrfl- 
ly surprising that enrollment went down a little. The 5200 
doesn't cover books, or lunches for those that want to eat, or 
cransportatlon for those too far off co walk— and si most every- 
body Is. There's a new $15 parking fee, too, and knowing that 
the extra money goes mainly for financial aid doesn't help much, 
if you rti not getcing any, and chare certainly isn't enough to 
go around. When we look at these costs, and these income figures 
we cin hardly be surprised to find that only 23% of the students 
get any help from their parents, or that nearly half of them are 
22 years old or older— just over 401 of them, more than 4 times 
the national average. 

There are still a lot of things we don't know about these 
studentB--how many of them have full-time jobs, for instance, or 
how many hours a week they work. Common sense tells us, however, 
that if tihey're eating, they're working. Thev're doing every- 
thing, from delivering mail to selling pot, from baby-sitting 
to stree,:-walklng. They have to. They're going to college, 
but they're leading tough lives outside of college, too. The 
man who compiled these statistics says that in the 3 years he 
has taught at this college, he's lost 5 students, Black and 
white, to violent deaths— shootings , rape, murder. That's what 
I mean by tough lives outside. These students are paying a very 
high pride, comparatively speaking, for their educacion , "and"^' 
community colleges have a special obligation to see -hat they 
get cheir money's worth. We have to keep the promise the PR 
man made— that the college will serve the educational needs of 
the whole community~and the implicit promise made by oiir en- 
tire culture— that education is the only sure, the only possible, 
way to help the students out of the trap thev're in, and make our 
explosive communities whole. ''^ ' 



l.ur, ma go b,-u'k to Lho.s,' .-i ( a i 1 s t i for .1 Rfniu,.. The ^-ii-.. 
survey shoved uun J 7.8?' of t(,c udeiu.H wanted to in- niif,s..s',"' 
That's sllghUy more th;in lOnO riiudcius. B„t tlir .■mM^i-o inirMlps. 
pro^.ram enruJJs only .125 Rt.idenl.s a yo.nr— ,•, limH inpn.snd innsilv" 
becausjis of staff, space and nonfn' . Nursini' ncU>nt «' ar^ admit 
on high school grndos, and on thnst iieavily biaHod standard 1 zed 
testa. Only 17% of the Btudtints in th.-ic collepc cnnu- from fami- 
lies wht-re either pflrent had any rnllogp edurat ion at all, hut 
thay do come f.-om the Rroup that knows fJrHtliaml aboui tho dow- 
parate shortage of medical services, Wlien fltudonts Iru-vitahlv 
score low on the tests, they take courHos tn reniody tJiPlp -un- 
called "deficiencies," but even though thev wait and waft, onlv 
a handful get in. The cataloH descriptlnn appenrn to ki^ep thp' 
promise, but a real look at real students shows wc have n lonp, 
long way to go. • "' 

^ It's easy to say, of murse, that evpn thouKh many studenirf 
don t gee the job training they i«int, they're stil] yrottinp "nn 
education" of some sort or other. They're certalnlv 'enroll r-d' in 
school, and It's easy to feel scornful, or superior, because their 
wants^are so materialistic, becnusc their main concorn is johK. 
There s a touch of that scorn in a recent commenr anoted in 
Newsweek : "Most people think kids are concerned nbnut Vietnam 
ecology, andmariiuana," a votlni organizer said. "Not so... The 
kids who go to junior cnlleges don't have the same priorities a^ 
chose who arc at places like Berkeley or Stanford. They want loba 
and education. "J 

_ I'd agree v;lth the speaker that junior coUcgo studentK wnnl 

jobs.' So do most of their ccunCerpflrts in fonr-yfar colleges and 
universities. So, incidentally, do the unemploved Ph.D. 's who 
have discovGred the junior collcgQs this year. The difference 
IS chat very few of the unlverBity students, graduate or under- 
graduate, have lived In families without respectable lobs with- 
out enough food to go around. Our studeuts have. The idrallstic 
university students who fiu] the establishment so intolerable 
they decide to dfop out h >e something to drop out of. Mo&t .'nner= 
city cwo-year students haven't; you can't drop out of soiT'ethinn 
you ve never been in. 

I'd disagree, however, with that Implied definition of ,.du= 
cation. How can education be separate from a concern about wpr 
about pollution, about race, about poverty, about marijuana? Our 
students do care about jobs, but they also care about an economv 
and a system that can provide those Jobs, thev care about changes 
that will make inner cities decent places to live In, rhange<? that 
promise safety and peace and honeatv, not just in their own cfty 
but also in Saigon and Hanoi and Johannesburg and Peking. I auote 
Chat odd .statement about junior college students, not because what 
Che organx?.er says is important, but because his mistaken belief 
seems so widespread. Perhaps he, and the others who share his be- 
lief, chink that students who can't spell "ecology" can't reallv 
care about contaminated water. It's true that a lot of our atu- 
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denes don't Hpoll very we].!. A lot of ihem don't^, and perlKipM ntn-^T 
will, put ^ed's on the ends of rheir pani tense verb^ , Nevert I).m , 
they have faith that; udur^iiinn u-ill do t^on things: quali.fv Lhc^ni f^.r' 
Jobs chat are their only way nut of the ghetto/ iind a]tio prnninto a 
Wriy oi thinking, a woy of behnving, that may prove th^ onlv wav .mh 
for ail of us. 

Junior colleges will prove really explosive If wo don't justifv 
that faith, if we don't live up to that promise. We are Belling tho 
students, and the conmiunity, short if v/e think of junior coUogo odn- 
cation as merely a matter of learning to spell, as" nr i mar i 1 v a matter 
ot shifting dialect, as exclusivGly a matter of learning to see the 
world from a $30,000 a year split-level viewpoint, with all that im= 
plies, rather than an under ^3,000 a year share= tho-bed- i n=sh i f r s 
viewpoint, with all chat implieK. 

I'wo definitions of educatiim, from widely dLsparate snarcoH, 
are as true for our students as thoy are for students at Berkeley or 
Stanford* t3ne definition says^ 

...the g^al of the educational proces^^ Is to create 
human beings wh^:^ have hutiian concerns; human beings 
who know and understand themselves and are able to 
pass judgment on wha"-s going on around them. Fdu-- 
cation should net mold the mind according to a pre- 
fabricated architeccural plan. It should rather 
liberate the mind,,. from established definitions and 
plans. The mind has to be liberated mereTy^ in order 
to perceive the worldi to see the socl^^tyrto under- 
stand what its advantages are, what its disadvantages arc* 

The second definition merely lists some of the characteristics an 
educated person should have. He is a person who 

Views probleiiis in objective, realistic, and tolerant terms. 
Changes his opinion on controversial issues when an examina-- 

tion of the evidence and the arguments calls for revision 

of opinions previously held. 
Judges problems In terms of situations, issues, purposes, 

and consequences involved rather Chan in terms of fixed, 

dogmatic precepts or emotionally wishful thin:cjng. 

And in addition, he is a person who has "confidence in his ability 
to succeed," 

Our students do want to be human beings capable of understand-^ 
ing themsslves and their society. They want their minds liberated, 
and they think of college as a way of achieving these aimB, Thev 
want to look at problems objectively and realistically, and they^ 
want, most of all, to develop confidence in their abilitv to do^ 
these things. Very few of them will phrase their hope in terms as 
clear or impressive as those used by Angela Davis or by Bloom's 
Taxonomy— ^ they are more likely to say they want to Uarn to figure 



Htuff out beu.ir, or to st.nr forliny dumb nbout t!, t ru..."hnt wLnf 
they ara. asking amount « to Du- .snr.u ihin«. InJt-.sH uv .onnilL .u.f- 

c.ullc-d Kood nnofl, w'rc r.'allv f n i 1 I n;. „in- .mMd.,.,i',; 
really riii.u u-rini; ^f'-'i prumi^.-. 

To honestly work jnward Lhe«e aims, rnthor Uinn nK^rPlv .Ivl,,. 
them lip servi.;e, we have to uxpiode a lo! of old idnnH about wh-ii 
rho st;udcnt s role 1r. whot cn.r roU I«. ami how wo n.-a^ure mu-.r-MH 
.11 01 1 her rale. It isn'r ensy. 

Flrsr, WG cannot r. gurd our students as "low arhievprn" 
Probably there .no such animal a« n " low-achievlm; snulmu," al- 
though there art certainly f,nnie low achlevJnB fsrhnnl^. The c.vi = 
dence is overwhelming that low achievers (or undo r-achi .var„ ; „r 
r^medial students, or nulturally .rived studants, nr wha t nvPr 
current euphemism is used to conceal our scorn) are merelv the vi,-=^ 
T f fu1 f^^""'^'^ °" them, uBuallv verv early fn 

le'r • In Influence attitudes and method. Ld 

iearrung. IQ scores are language based, and thus di scr Imlnatorv , 
but the damage doesn't end there. Wien teachers are told thai " 
everyone in the class hsR hern Hrctfoned "high." lUo cInK« does 
well; when teachers art- told that the TQ of their section is pretty 
th^' reality Justifies the expectation, and" the myth becomes 

More criminal than teacher expectation, however, is that stu- 

ifvJ.^f f'^K"?^^?^"! "5"' themselves, and after 

12 years of this kind of thing, they come to us labeled in their 
ovm minds. The^ think they're remedial. Before thev or we^can get 
anywhere, they must be shown that they can indeed succeed. 

We can give them some of that needed fonfldence bv reallv 
keeping one of the big promis.s=^"accepting trhe students wlVere thev 
are. Accepting means more than letting them ln--the famous open 
door-^and then deriding them for their present shortcomlngB , p,isli = 
ing thein out again with their worst self^doubts conrirmed^^the al- 
^nf^n-T^ L ' '^^^'^ivlng door. Accepting means actively play^ 
ing an I m OK, you're OK" role. We cannot treat our mudents L 
Chough they were children, nor can we behave childishly ourselveH. 

Probably, schools must continue to be language based-mns! 
ot life, is-but it doesn't have to be upper-mlddle=class=wh1 te- 
language based. And for far too many junior colleRe students, for 
far too long, it has been. Unfortunately, our educational ^syst em 
has childishly insisted that first the students must "remedv" their 
language practices and then, only then, will we treat them as adults 
who have something worthwhile to say. Maybe you can convince a" " ' 
Vietnam veteran that he has to perfect his sentence structuro before 
he can underscand SlaughtarhouH^Jive ; maybe you can convince a 
streetwalker chat she has to learn to spell before she can discuss 
Mrs. Warren s Profession, but I wouldn't want either of those nt- 
tempts on my conscience or my permanent academic record. 



We must: ch/ingu cnir ohl mu iisnn yf [he kiiiil nf Innj^na^u^ 
will accept frdni JitudGnrs, and do our damnedc^sr la undiM^Hrnnr] 
what; chey are saying. Bur we miujr also changt^ nur notiouH of 
the kind of langiiago we nffr-r rn ^grudem s . nnd do our daniiH'doHt 
to make it possible for thcfm to undersLand ur . Wo nmsr do borh 
these things without condescGnsi on , wlrhout: any fretting over 
so-called ''standards"^-we musr do It completely narurnllv, as 
If we b^llove really chat they' re OK nnd we're OK tno, 

Because a lot of Ph.D.'s find it hard to consider thesp 
BtudentH OK as j^tudents-^they're all right as peop I e--cnrnmun i rv 
collages, ar least the kind I know, are not Ukely "to gnvo the 
Ph.D^'s much of a welcome. Our hiring committee will ho noli to 
about it: they'll toll clie PhJ). applicant tiint he's pricrd 
himself out of the very tight budget. The salary ricale, based 
on amount of education and yeary of experience, is everywhere 
pretty rigidly observed. We cnnnoL legally bargain over wages, 
nor can we pay less than the scale calls for. The part about 
salary is true enough--Ph. 1) . ' s are just too expensive the year 
the levy fails—but there are also other, more valid, renRony 
for our not hiring them. For 15 years, at least, we've been 
reluctant to take Ph.D.'s, although most colleges have had a 
f ew^-accredltation committees like them because they give the 
faculty list a little class. Experience has shown/ however, 
that in good times most of them felt declassed by their pres-- 
ence at a junior college- They merely sat it out, and when 
there was an opening almost anyplace else, they rushed back to 
the more rarefied atmosphere of what they considered a *'real 
college*" Usually we rejoiced with them at their departure. 
But more important than their concemptuous attitude toward the 
junior college, perhaps even more important than the scorn 
they felt, and sometimes showed, for what they considered the 
stupidity of their students, was their own genuine Inabili ty 
to communicate, Ph.D.'s have bean trained for years to talk 
fancy, and most of them won't stop, or can't stop, or don't 
want to, or, more charitably, balieve that stopping would be 
a betrayal of the scholarly tradition they represent. Community 
college teachers, however, can't afford to pay homage to scholarly 
language when scholarly language doesn't communicate-'-commun-i cap- 
tion is what we're about. 

After all ^ much academla language is intended mnre to im- 
press than to inform, to demonstrate that instructors arc prettv 
highly educated professional types who deal in concepts Inacces-^ 
sible to people who can't follow involuted sentences and esoteric 
vocabulary, We must ignore the sneers of those who say simplify- 
ing the language distorts the concept. But anybody who has heard 
Buckley conduct a TV interview knows there are a good many more 
simple ideas masquerading in abstruse jargon than there are cam= 
plex ideas damaged by simplification,. 

The term "standards"- can become the rallying cry for some 
pretty repressive teaching. The standards most people defend with 
so much emotion are based on excluslveness , are only mirrors of 



their own hackgrounda and ihair own 1 in^tii Hi. ir hnbiis. Cnod 
community collagGs hove stoppcHi using tlieso «n-r:ilU>d HtnndnrdN 
as an excuse for not educating our stndenrB—as n wav of makiin* 
sure chat the ins stny In and the outs ntny nut- = nf instirin^:, in 
othfer words that America remains socUnlly aiul iHMuiomi r^i ] 1 v h( ra- 
tified. We've stopped treinbling qultt? go much ovor what [ho lini- 
versity will say when students t rnnsf or^-al Lhtnigii wo do warn our 
students that a good many universiLy profesHors aro 1 i nno 1 1 1 
snobs, and we give them some advlcu on what to tli) whi>n ihov i^n- 
cc5unter that kind. 



^ None of this means, of course, that good commu: ty eo Hopes 
don t have standards. They do have them, but the standards arc 
based mora on ''confidence in abl.liLy to succeed" tlian on bu.il t = 
in failure. They are based more on the creation of hninan beings 
who can judge problems fairly, and then change thgir convictionB 
if they need to, than on samicolons, on rules and rote learning. 
They are based on acceptancG and real achievement, not on pedan- 
ticism and rejection. 

If there has bean a change in communiLy colleges in the 
last few years, and I think there has been, the change Involves 
our altered notion of "standards." Fifteen years ago, when T 
first began teaching in a junior college, there was a good deal 
of worry about university parallel courses, and in their zeal to 
prove themselves at lease as tough as the four-year col leges, 
some two-year schools made their requirements even tougher. A 
chance to try, for many students, just meant a cliance to fail. ^ 
The prevalent attitude now, r believe, is to hell with what the 
universities think; let them look to themseives. 

Fifteen years ago, although most community colleges fiad 
vocational-technical divisions, English departments tended to 
see career students as a separate breed, a group that needed 
special courses to ''bring them up'' to the standards of the rest 
of us. We develcped some sub courses and some sub=sub noursns, 
and sometimes ^even some sub-sub-subs. That attitude Is dis-^ 
appearing---it ■ s gone in what I'd consider good schools. There 'h 
very little talk of tracking these days, and almost no talk a- 
bout "terminal students." The vpcational divisions used m tell 
us they didn't want their students in "regular composition^" it 
was too highfalutin, they said, and too hard, and their students 
needed something useful. The liberal arts people, on the other 
hands wouldn't let their students into non^transfer Fngllsh; it 
was too utilitarian, they said, too second-rate, and their stu- 
dents needed something liberalizing. For awhile we thought may- 
be we were doing it backwards--let ' s liberalize the technical 
students, we thoug^.t, and give the transfer students something 
useful--if we don't, who will? Nowadays, however, we^ve pretty 
m.uch stopped this vocational segregation. Perceptive and inteill- 
gent reading, honest and sensible writing, is no different for den- 
tal technicians than it is for dentists; plumbers and sociologists 
take the same newspaper and fight the same polluted water. We*ve 



stopped seeing ourselves as teaching a "skiH." course h.- 



When th^« Is^Vhol^rof"'' " ^"'"'^ ^» 

"cradu""" "t 'f."'^'^"- "= '1 t» 8lv<. the™ staply 

d.nta s?ade L"u J" f"',""' 

accomplished, how moch th,y h.v« chlnLd J . f 

education Is, L„ ^rft^ard rJal Ln'^'J?" °' J""!"'' ""=8= 

demeaned by dolns .o n r Z ^ ^ ""^ f<:«3 

later, de.Ld r"volu»„ (^-idellnes , nbont „hlch „e „1I1 hear „r,. 

as "veil , Tin c^Uee'e^ -'-l^v 

^raini„rpSj?:ii^^^d':?y°-o":u:;L"r::„:i,it-' 

that courses in mi nnri f ^ i .^-^^"^i t recomniend 
be basic « u~ -^^J^ tha na.u.e of language, 

a.e now XnMsUng .,a^ ^1... ^ur^H/l^ ^^^f 
intarefta" ^l-^ students who ar. 

tha laJue/oflhf savfntl^s' ^r'^^ - °- 

bars, wo„en are pr^Sl^ "wan SfF °' '"^"^'^^ 

rate. That risid salarv f^f « /"^ automatically second^ 
not paid less as thav L ''"'^ discrln,±nate , so women are 

districts I'va ?au«Et In universities. Neither of the two 

and both have hid Jo a thaf on^plii' If '"'''"'^ 
trative ladder of cour^'r .hf • ^'^^^ admlnls- 

but thay'rf still twf '^ Proportion of females gets smaller, 
dean or two It LrH or two, an assistant 

can ba r^' eS^gad" "h'l°k ^^an policy, and the habit 

most other places! ^ ^" coiranunity colleges than In 



-to- 



The general climate, In my omx college at lea.t, i. 
favorable « nhange. Ka've thrown out two compo.i , Ic n JLf-H 
thla year-=one because It didn't hav. enough Black mn..4ui 
and one because It offered a stareoryp.d and dl storced v e w' 

our stLf ; r.S'"' ^ Slggle frnn, most of 

our students at the mention of Women's Lib. Hardlv «nrprt.mn« 

T^^' ° K°"! ""^^ '""^ conventional 'lower'' 

tie i^Iefff ?f fr"r''%'"' "^""^ student«lhink 
the image of the Black male needs bulstering, the imaRG of the 
dominant Black femal. naeds playing down, to one of t L co^ ae 
^^^^ T specifically stated, is the elimination of 

w^men'f e ^ *!^'- '° ^^""^ " composition course with 

women a emphasis, just as we have one with Black emphasis, but 

rLte^ naed T ^^"^^^^ converted! The 
fter.of ^''"^ '° question those cultural 

JunW ff?' "''"^ ""'^""^ ^° '^^^'"i"^ his assumptions. 

Junior colleges r.imain one of the beat places to reach the 
unconvarted-^perhaps just because there are so many □ ^^m 
there=-but more likely because these students come with a 

wwh't'"''' -^'^ education wm Change things for Lt= 
both chelr way of viewing the world, and the world they view. 

fron, colleges must continue to recruit atudenta 

from unlikely and unpopular sources-from big city ghettoes 
from rural cultural blight areas==the racial rejects t"e' 
wfcanL'l ""^^ schools/ But 'un?Ls 

what Lin- f °^ cherished traditional notions of 

^hnL ^ >^rfncated means, of how being educated happens, 
unlnr'^"?, Justified in making all the 

ci^rL^iilfr ^P^^lly the mner 

^rrLf!! ^''Plosive Inatltutlohs in the dan= 

gnrous sense of that word. 

Fn.H ^ time ago, before I got to be a junior college 

English teacher. I was bookkeeper for a farm implement com- 
pany an outfit that sold all varieties of farm machinery 
It "fr'" I heard over and over again 

was John Deera stands behind every machine he makcH, o'cep 
the manure spreader." I can still see the Joke, but I can 
also see that the statement might apply to education, tool 
we ought not to stand behind manure spreaders, of anv sort 
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